"CURTIS"

One of the most dramatic stories told by Curtis-Bennett
of those war days concerned the conspiracy in Paris that
preceded the Russian Revolution. The British Intelligence
Service knew most details of the secret conferences that
were being conducted. It was known that the downfall
of the regime was cut and dried, and that very shortly
the result of those Paris intrigues would seriously threaten
the Russian front. There was nothing to be done, but
it was both the policy and the function of his Department
to be informed and prepared for the worst.

It was decided that all communications in this con-
nection passing between Paris and Petrograd should
be tapped. In wartime many things are forgiven, but
it was a ticklish problem to have to examine the papers
of an ally travelling through England. One of the most
important emissaries of the Russian Revolutionary Tribunal
in Paris planned to carry dispatches via England, join a
convoy in Scotland, and proceed to Petrograd. He was
a distinguished general of the Russian army, travelling
of course in uniform, and when he landed in London
he carried a common sack bound with rope, handcuffed
to his wrist for additional safety, and sealed with the
Imperial stamp. This bag contained a number of locked
official pouches.

Curtis-Bennett used to say that in every respect, even
to the employment of women decoys, the story of the
Russian general followed the finest examples of William
Le Queux, The general was an imposing figure, and
though on the face of it he should have felt himself safe
in the territory of an ally, he was taking no chances. He
was secure in his diplomatic privileges, was officially en-
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